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[Louis XIV. in his Bedchamber.— Adapted from Laborde’s * Versailles,’ * 


A DAY OF LOUIS XIV. 


Durine the reign of Louis XIV., which embraced 
the long period of seventy-two. years, from 1643 to 
1715, France was changed from a feudal monarchy 
into an absolute one. Under the previous reign 
Richelieu had successfully commenced the policy of 
weakening the feudal nobility, and thus paved the 
way for the absolute government of Louis XIV., 
under whom this work was completed. The nobility 
were drawn from their chiteaux to court, employed 
about the person of the monarch, and rendered depen- 
dent on his favour. They soon lost their former spirit 
of independence, and, becoming corrupted by pensions 
and court favours, sank into a state of effeminacy 
from which they never rose. Their vices, follies, and 
weaknesses hastened the Revolution, and at the same 
time disabled them from taking any useful part in 
that great movement, under which they were ruth- 
lessly crushed. 

The following account of a day at the court of 
Louis XIV., taken from the memoir-writers of the 
period, presents a humiliating picture of the French 
nobility at that time, when the highest object of their 
ambition was the favour of the sovereign, to obtain 
which they eagerly aspired to: perform menial services 
about his person :-— 

About eight o'clock in the morning, while a servant 
prepared the fire in the king’s apartment, and Louis 
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still slept, the pages of the chamber gently opened the 
windows, and removed the collation which had been 
left in case of the king requiring refreshment in the 
night. Bontemps, the first valet, who had slept in 
the same room, and had dressed himself in the ante- 
chamber, re-entered, and waited, silent and alone, until 
the clock struck the hour at which the king had desired 
to be awakened. He then approached the king's bed, 
saying, “ Sire, the clock has struck,” and went directly 
into the ante-chamber to announce that his majesty 
was awake. The folding-doors were then thrown 
open, and the Dauphin and his children, Monsieur and 
the Duke de Chartres, were in waiting to wish him 
“good morning.” The Duke du Maine, the Count de 
Toulouse, the Duke de Beauvillers, first gentleman of 
the chamber, the Duke de Ja Rouchefoucauld, grand 

master of the wardrobe, entered, followed by the first 
valet of the wardrobe and other officers bringing in 
the king’s dresses. The principal physician and sur- 
geon were also admitted. Bontemps, then handing a 
silver-gilt vessel, poured on the king’s hands some 
spirit of wine ; the Duke de Beauvillers presented 
the holy water, and his et made the sign of the 
cross, while the Dauphin and the Duke du Maine, ap- 
proaching the king’s bed, asked him how he had slept. 
After he had recited a very short religious service, M. de 
St. Quentin laid before him severa Pig pe and the 
king pointed out the one he intended to wear. As 
soon as he rose from his bed, the Duke de Beauvillers 
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handed him a rich morning-gown, and Quentin pre- 
sented the peruque, which the king put on himself. 
Bontemps next drew on his majesty’s stockings, and, 
on being dressed, the holy water was again offered to 
him. He now went from the balustrade within 
which the bed was placed, but which is not shown 
in the engraving, as the scene is supposed to be 
within it, and, seating himself in an arm-chair near 
the fire-place, demanded “la premiére entrée,” which 
the Duke de Beauvillers repeated in a loud voice, 
on which a page of the chamber admitted those 
who, by right of their office or the king's favour, 
were entitled to be present at the “petit lever.” 
The Marshal Duke de Villeroy, the Count de Gram- 
mont, the Marquis de Dangeau, M. de Beringhen, 
the four secretaries, Colin and Baurepas, readers of 
the chamber, Vergins, the Count de Crécy, secretary 
of the cabinet, and the Baron de Breteuil, with se- 
veral keepers of the wardrobe not on service, and 
the keepers of the gold and silver plate, were intro- 
duced. His majesty then underwent the operation 
of shaving, the basin being held by Charles de 
Guisgne, Quentin adjusting the shaving-cloth, and 
applying the soap-brush and razor, and afterwards 
a soit sponge dipped in — of wine, and subse- 
quently in pure water. The king wiped his face 
with a dry napkin, Bontemps holding a looking-glass 
during the whole of these operations. When these 
were finished, Caillebat, Marquis de la Salle, and 
Letellier, Marquis de Louvre, master of the wardrobe, 
prepared to attend the king while he dressed, pre- 
vious to which he demanded the “ grande entrées,” the 
admission to which was regarded as one of the highest 
court favours. On each individual presenting himself 
in the ante-room, the Sieur de Rassé, one of the ushers 
of the chamber, approached the Duke de Beauvillers, 
and announced his name in a low tone, the duke re- 
peating it to the king, when, if his majesty did not 
make any objection, the introduction took place. No- 
bles of the highest rank, marshals, bishops, governors 
of provinces, and presidents of the parliament, now 
entered in succession. At lengtha gentle knock is 
heard at the door, and Beauvillers is ready to receive 
from the groom of the chamber the name of the new 
comer, and to announce it to the king ; but the door is 
opened without ceremony, although it was neither a 
great churchman nor soldier ; it was Racine : and soon 
afterwards Boileau, Moliére, and Mansard, the archi- 
tect, are introduced with as little form. 

The king, however, is now engaged in dressing, and 
the courtiers have the gratification of witnessing this 
ceremony. The page of the wardrobe hands to Gabriel 
Bachelier his majesty’s stockings and garters, who 
—— them to the king, and Louis puts on the 
ormer himself. Another officer hands his “ haute-de- 
chausse,” to which silk stockings are attached, and a 
third puts on the king’s shoes. Two pages, splendidly 
dressed, remove the habiliments which the kin 
throws off, and his majesty buckles the garters himself’ 
Breakfast is now ready, and Louis commands Racine 
to seat himself at the table. Two officers of the goblet 
bring in the breakfast service. The chief butler pre- 
sents to the Duke de Beauvillers a silver-gilt cup, in 
which the duke pours out wine and water from two 
decanters, borne by another officer, tastes the beverage, 
and, after the cup has been rinsed, he presents it to 
the king, who drinks. The Dauphin then gives his 
hat and gloves to the first gentleman of the chamber, 
takes a napkin, handed to him by another officer, and 
presents it to the king, who wipes his lips. 

After breakfast is finished, Louis takes off his morn- 
ing gown, and the Marquis de la Salle assists the king 
in taking off his night-vest by the left hand, while 
Bontemps is similarly employed on the right, The 
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latter receives from the king his purse, and hands it 
to Francois de Belloc, who places it in a cabinet, and 
remains in charge of it. Bachelier brings a shirt, 
which he has aired, and presents it to the Duke de 
Beauvillers, and the Dauphin, again laying aside his 
hat and gloves, hands it to the king. Two officers 
extend before the king his “robe de chambre,” and 
Bachelier receives the garment which the king has 
taken off. The Marquis de la Salle assists the 
king to pull on his long stockings, and the Duke de 
la Rochefoucauld helps him on with his under-waist- 
coat. Two valets of the wardrobe then present the 
king with his waistcoat, sword, and the blue ribbon 
with the crosses of the Holy Ghost and St. Louis. The 
Duke de la Rochefoucauld buckles on the sword, and 
the Marquis de la Salle assists his majesty to put on 
his coat, and next presents him with a rich lace cravat, 
which the king ties on himself. The Marquis next 
empties the pockets of the dress which had been worn 
by the king on the previous day, and which is held by 
Bachelier, and receives from the Sieur de Saint- 
Michel two handkerchiefs, presented to him on a waiter. 
The king then kneels in the space between the bed 
and the wall, and repeats a prayer, all the cardinals 
and bishops approaching and joining in a low tone. 

His majesty was now ready to receive such of the 
foreign ambassadors as had occasion to wait upon him ; 
and the ambassador of Spain was introduced to him by 
appointment, previous to which a coverlet was thrown 
on the bed, and the curtain drawn in front and at the 
feet. The king took his seat within the balustrade, 
the Dukes de Beauvillers and de la Rochefoucauld 
and the Marquis de la Salle standing near him, and 
the princes of the blood being seated by his side. The 
ambassador is introduced, and makes three obeisances, 
upon which the king rises, and, taking off his hat, 
salutes the ambassador, after which, putting on his 
hat, he resumes his seat. The ambassador, who had 
by this time commenced his address, put on his hat, 
on which the princes did the same. Atthe conclusion 
of the interview he retires, bowing three times. A 
lieutenant-general of one of the provinces is next in- 
troduced, for the purpose of taking the oaths of office, 
during which he kneels and places his hands within 
those of the king, having previously given his sword, 
hat, and gloves to an officer of the chamber. When 
the king was indisposed or took medicine, the honour 
of being present at the “ grand entrée” was one of the 
highest aspirations of the courtiers, the mode of re- 
ception being less formal. 

he “grand entrée” was terminated by the king 

exclaiming, in a loud voice, “To the council!” on 
which he immediately proceeded to his cabinet, where 
he found many officers in waiting, to whom he gave 
orders for the day. To the Bishop of Orleans, first 
aimoner, he said that he would go to mass at noon, 
instead of half-past nine, as he had intended; to the 
Marquis de Livry, his first maitre-d’hétel, that he 
would dine in his private apartment, and that he 
would sup “au grand couvert,” that is, in state; to 
Bontemps, who handed to him his watch and reliquary, 
that he would visit the fives’ court; to the officer of 
the wardrobe, that he would go out at two o'clock, and 
would take his mantle and muff; then, putting on his 
ordinary peruque, he took his seat at the upper end of 
a table covered with green velvet, the Dauphin and 
other illustrious and distinguished persons taking their 
seats near him, according to their rank. At the con- 
clusion of the council, his majesty repaired to the 
chapel, and, in passing, gave the watchword of the day 
to the gendarmes, dragoons, and musqueteers. 

During mass, the king’s musicians performed a fine 
motet, composed by the Abbé Robert. At one o’clock 
the Marquis de Livry, baton in hand, announces that 
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dinner is served, when Louis, attended constantly by 
a captain of the guard, repairs to his apartment, two 
attendants preceding him, carrying a table already set 
out. The Sieur du Plessis, who was in waiting, hands 
to the Duke de Beauvillers a moistened napkin, which 
the Dauphin presents to the king. Each dish had 
been tasted beforehand, and on a sign from the king 
an esquire carver cuts up the viands, and the gentle- 
man in waiting changes the king’s plate. After he 
had dined, his majesty, throwing on his mantle, and 
having received his muff from the master of the 
wardrobe, descends to his carriage, which is waiting 
for him in the marble court, a crowd of seigneurs 
ranging themselves on each side of the staircase. 
After remaining some time‘at the fives’ court, where 
the Dukes de Chartres, de Bourgogne, and du Maine 
were enjoying this favourite game, he returns to the 
palace. About three o'clock he pays a visit to Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, where, reclining in an arm-chair, 
near the fire-place, oppemte this lady, who is working 
a piece of tapestry, he every day ed one or two 
hours, listening, occasionally, to Racine, who came 
here sometimes to read his compositions. ‘Esther’ and 
‘ Athalie,’ two of Racine’s best productions, were per- 
formed in this apartment, by the young ladies of the 
school of St. Cyr, fur the king’s amusement, who was 
highly pleased with the unexpected entertainment. 
The performance concluded at an early hour, and at 
ten o clock Louis took his departure, after remaining 
some time in conversation with madame, who had 
already retired to bed. The king, drawing the bed- 
curtains, then repaired to the apartment in which he 
was to sup “au grand couvert.” 


The different officers had already made the prepa- 
rations for this ceremony ; the table had been laid out 
by a gentleman in waiting; and the dishes were 
brought in according to a ceremonial settled by an 


ordinance of the year 1681. Being seated at the table, 
the king requested the Dauphin and the princes to take 
their places at the otherend. The Dauphin presenting 
a napkin to his majesty, supper commenced, six 
gentlemen remaining standing to wait upon the royal 
pee. When the king wished to drink, the chief 

utler called out, in a loud voice, “a boire pour le 
roi,” on which two of the principal servants under 
him, having made an obeisance, presented a silver-gilt 
cup and two carafes, and tasted the beverage, when 
his majesty helped himself, and, after another obei- 
sance, the two officers withdrew to the sideboard. 
Performances of music took } gree during the repast, 
and a crowd of courtiers and persons of distinction 
were present, who remained standing, vr occupied 
seats around the apartment. All rose on the king 
getting up from table, and his majesty Yo emery to 
the grand saloon, whither the courtiers followed him. 
Here he remained standing for a few minutes, engaged 
in conversation; then, bowing to the ladies, he re- 
joined his family in another apartment. 

About midnight preparations were made for the 
king's retiring. A cold collation was taken into the 
apartinent where he slept; the arm-chair was drawn 
to the fire-place, and the chief barber arranged the 
dressing-table. On entering, the king found the cour- 
tiers again assembled. He gave his hat, gloves, and 
cane to the Marquis de la Salle, who handed them to 
Saint-Michel, and while he unfastens his belt in 
front, de la Salle detaches it behind, and Saint-Michel 
places it, with the sword, on the dressing-table. His 
majesty then says a prayer, and the almoner, who 
holds the wax lights, also repeats a prayer for the king, 
and informs him that mass will be said next day at 
nine o'clock. The king, returning to his seat, hands 





his watch and ec: mom to a valet-de-chambre, and the 
Duke de Beauvillers, having asked his majesty by 
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whom he wished to be lighted, the Duke de Chartres 
is distinguished by this mark of royal favour, and 
takes the wax lights into his hands, The king then 
takes off the blue ribbon, which de la Salle receives, 
as well as the king’s cravat and waistcoat, and his ma- 
esty sitting down, Bontemps and Bachelier take off 

is garters, and two valets each draw off one of the 
king’s shoes and stockings, which Saint-Michel places 
on an arm-chair near the bed. Two pages present the 
king with his slippers, and the Dauphin his “‘ chemise 
de nuit,” which had been aired by a valet of the ward- 
robe, and his majesty rises to put on his robe de 
chambre, at the same time bowing to the courtiers, 
who take this as the signal for withdrawing. Bon- 
temps takes the candlestick from the Duke de Chartres 
and gives it to one of the nobles who had solicited the 
honour of holding it, and the groom of the chamber 
cries out, “ Allons, messieurs, passez.” The “grand 
coucher” is finished, and only the princes and others 
who had been present at the “ petit lever” remain. 
The king now seats himself on a folding seat, near the 
balustrade, and Quentin combs and arranges his hair, 
while two valets hold a looking-glass and a light. 
The Duke de la Rochefoucauld presents the king with 
his nightcap and two handkerchiefs, and the Duke de 
Beauvillers hands to the Dauphin a napkin, which the 
latter is to present to the king. All the attendants 
are now dismissed, the physician alone remaining, 
and, after he withdraws, the bed is aired, and the king 
is left to enjoy, if he can, the repose which such irk- 
some ceremonies must have made needful. Bontemps 
draws the curtains, secures the doors, and then lays 
down on a bed prepared for him in the same chamber. 

Such was a day of Louis XIV. at Versailles! 


Diseases of the Hip-Joint.—In science, as in the useful arts, 
the advantages of a division of labour are apparent in the more 
complete mastery which an individual obtains over a subject to 
which he directs constant attention ; but the benefit does not end 
here, for, unlike the proficiency which is attained by subdividing 
the parts of manual employment, the successful prosecutor o* 
any particular scientific subject is enabled to communicate the 
results ‘which he acquires, and thus enables others to profit by 
his investigations. The labours of numerous individuals, each 
directing his attention to a part as well as the whole of a sub- 
ject, tend to perfect the science which it embraces, In no 
department is this more obvious than in medical science, and a 
work by Mr. Coulson, ‘On the Diseases of the Hip-Joint,’ is a 
proof of this, as no professional man, without devoting his atten- 
tion to this class of diseases, could have accumulated so many 
valuable facts and such extensive experience concerning it. 
This disease is often the consequence of carelessness, and 
expose themselves to it without being aware of their ger. 
Mr. Coulson observes :—“ The continued application of cold to 
the part, a striking cause of enfeeblement, is a common cause of 
this disease. I attended a child, six years old, who had expe- 
rienced two attacks of the disease within nine months, each attack 
having been brought on by sitting on the cold steps. It often 
originates from damp beds, from working in water or in wet 
grounds, or being casually much exposed to wet, as among 
washerwomen and brewers’ servants, and others liable to have 
their clothes often wet. But lying on the-damp ground, espe- 
cially when the body is heated, is a very common cause.” 
thus describes some of the peculiarities of this of the human 
frame :—“ All the parts of the hip-joint have a peculiar cha- 
racter; they are low both in regard to vascular action ‘and in 
the scale of sensibility. The value of this is evident, seeing that 
there is no rest to this joint, and that every motion of the body 
is accompanied by movement of the head of the os femoris in 
the peers mney ; for even the slightest motion, however remote, 
causes less or greater change in the centre of gravity of the body, 
and compels us to poise the trunk anew upon the hips. Were 
those parts more sensible, we should be perpetually lame. Happily, 
there is sufficient sensibility to form an adequate guard against 
excessive motion of the joint, and little enough to it the 
natural use of the limb—a nice adjustment of sensibility to func- 
tion. The left hip-joint, which is feebler than the right, is ob- 
served to be more frequently affected.” 
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[Rock of Dunbarton.—From an original Sketch.) 


DUNBARTON CASTLE. 


— however, strangely at variance with the facts 
| of the history of the castle, so often has it been taken 


Few even of the generally picturesque castles of | and retaken. Of its state about the middle of the 


Scotland possess a happier site than that of Dunbarton. 
It stands me a Mg singular rock jutting ont into 
the Frith of Clyde about fourteen miles below Glas- 
gow, and the top of which divides into two peaks, one 
considerably loftier than the other; over this very 
irregular surface the buildings which compose the 
castle are scattered. The rock itself stands upon a 
small peninsula formed by the junction of the little 
but beautiful river Leven with the Clyde, and occa- 
sionally, when the tides are high in winter, is com- 
pletely surrounded by water. The fortress commands 
the navigation of the Clyde, and is considered the key 
to the western highlands of Scotland: but its import- 
ance is of the past rather than the present; the interest 
attached to it arises from the events recorded in its 
history, and not from its strength, or from the objects 
which cause its strength to be still kept available. To 
those events, however, our space will only admit of 
brief reference. 

The rock was originally called Alcluyth, signifying 
the rock of the Cluid or blyde, by the Britons, and is 
said to have been the seat of Rhydderech-hael the 
bountiful, king of the Britons. By the Romans it ap- 
ne to have been called Dun-briton, the fort of the 

ritons, from whence comes the present designation ; 
they also made it a naval station, under the name of 
Theodosia; about two hundred and forty years ago, 
various remainsof that people were found at Dun- 
barton, and on the western peak of the rock we find a 
circular mass of stones strongly built together, which 
is — to have been erected by the Romans as the 
base of a watch-tower. From a very early period of 
what we may call the modern history of Scotland, the 
castle formed a royal stronghold, and was considered 
impregnable before the invention of gunpowder ; an 


sixteenth century, Harding, in his Chronicle, gives the 
following description :— 
«* And pass ou furtherwarde to Dunbertayne, 

A éastle strong, and harde for to obtame ; 

In whiche castle Saincte Patrike was borue, 

That afterward, in Irelande, did winne : 

About the whiche [ Dunbertayne] floweth even and morne 

The western seas, without noyse or dinne ; 

When furthe of the same the streames dove rinne 

Twise in xxiv houres without any faile ; 

That no manne maie that strong castle assaile.” 


If there be any doubt as to the fact of St. Patrick’s 
having been born in the castle, there is little or none 
as to this being the true neighbourhood. In his 
‘ Confessions,’ Bonaven Tabernie is stated to be the 
place of his birth, which it is supposed is the same 
with Kilpatrick, a town lying between Dunbarton and 
Glasgow. At the commencement of Edward the 
First's manceuvres to obtain the throne of Scotland, 
Dunbarton was given up to him, and shortly after 

laced under the charge of John Baliol. Dunbarton 

as a near connection with one of the greatest of Scot- 
land’s sons, and with one of the most melancholy events 
of its history. Wallace was brought here immediately 
after he had fallen into Edward’s power by the trea- 
chery of the ever infamous Sir John Menteith, and 
who, among other rewards, obtained the governorshi 
of the castle for his services. A gigantic sword is sti 
shown in the castle as the identical weapon which the 
great patriot had wielded in many a good fight; and 
a part of the fortress, most probably that in which he 
was confined, was long called by bisname. In 1309 
the castle was taken from Sir John Menteith by a stra- 
tagem, of which the particulars are not preserved, but 





the chief actor was one “Oliver, a carpenter,” who re- 
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ceived a grant of lands in consequence. From this 
period to that of the reign of the unfortunate Mary, 
the castle was continually changing hands. In the 
early part of Mary’s reign it was taken from the earl 
of Lennox by the royalists;.and after her dethrone- 
ment, its governor, Lord Fleming, still remained faith- 
ful to her cause. But on a dark and stormy night, in 
1571, one Captain Crawford with a few soldiers se- 
cretly scaled the walls, and obtained ession of the 
castle after a sharp struggle. Lord Fleming escaped, 
but his lady was made prisoner, and also a more im- 
portant personage, Hamilton, archbishop of St. An- 
drews, who was particularly obnoxious to the ruling 
party. The unhappy prelate was sent to Stirling, and 
there hung ona tree, with a Latin couplet inscribed 
beneath, that we may thus render: “ Live long, happy 
tree, always flourishing with branches that to us bear 
such fruit.” In 1640 it finally fell into the hands of 
the Parliamentarians, ‘and, shortly after, the Scottish 
parliament ordered the works to be destroyed, an 
order that does not appear to have been at all 
obeyed. Cromwell obtamed possession of the castle in 
1652. At the union of the two countries in 1707, 
Dunbarton was one of the Scottish fortresses that it 
was agreed should be kept in continual repair. The 
establishment now consists of a governor—Lord Lyne- 
doch, a lieutenant-governor, barrack-master, store- 
keeper, surgeon, and about forty-two soldiers, mostly 
invalids. 

The castle is only approachable through an ancient 
and massy gateway, ane by a very narrow passage for- 
tified by a strong wall or rampart. Within this wall, 
which is continued almost all round the rock, is 
the guardhouse with lodgings for the officers; and 
from thence a long and steep flight of ao leads to the 
summit. The entire way is defended by batteries of 
heavy ordnanee. The two peaks of the rock are con- 
nected with each other by a bridge. In the different 
buildings scattered about the rock, two hundred sol- 
diers can be accommodated. The castle is plentifully 
supplied with water from awell. It is said that an 
immense piece of the rock once fell down from its side, 
and buried a woman and a cow she was milking in the 
plain beneath, so completely that not a vestige of them 
could be seen, and it was found impossible to lift the 
enormous pile in order to extricate ‘their bodies. 

The town of Dunbarton derives its name from the 
castle, and one or both give name to the shire.. Dun- 
barton is now the principal place of the county, as. it 
was in very early times of the earldom of Lennox. It 
is also a very ancient royal burgh. The population of 
late years has decreased, mainly through the decline of 
the glass manufacture; in 1831 it amounted to 3623 
persons. Smollett, who was born in the neighbouring 
parish of Cardross, received some portion of his edu- 
cation here. Of his love and admiration of the scenery 
of his native place, he has left a sufficient testimony in 
his beautiful poem on the river Leven, which, though 
scarcely six miles long, presents one continued suc- 
cession of the most charming and beautiful scenery. 





THE MARTYRS’ MEMORIAL, OXFORD. 


Tue power of self-sacrifice for what is believed to be 
a great and holy cause, is one of the noblest and most 
valuable qualities that cau adorn or dignify human na- 
ture; and, as all histery proves, is confined to no age 
or country, to no sect, party, or colour. But-enthu- 
siasm has its mistakes and failures as well as its glori- 
ous truths and successes : it is not always that its dis- 
ciples can be regarded with the peculiar affection and 
reverence with which the great body of Englishmen 
regard the distinguished martyrs of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ;—it isnot always that we can look back upon the 
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sentiments which inspired the dying declarations of 
those who have shed their blood in our service, with 
the same deep sense of sympathy and satisfaction that 
we now feel in reading Bishop Latimer’s—“ Be of 
good cheer, Master Ridley, and play the man,” that he 
addresses to his fellow sufferer at the’stake ; “ we shall 
this day light such a candle, by Ged’s grace, in Eng- 
land, as, I trust, shall never be put out!” And it never 
was put out!—The beautiful memorial which is now 
in progress of erection near the spot where these ever 
memorable words were spoken, forms a significant 
commentary upon the truth of the fine old martyr’s 
pro y. 

e Reformation, which during the reigns of Henry 
VIII. and Edward VI. had made such great progress, 
appeared to be almost eo, to a sudden close by the 
accession of Mary. Scarcely had she felt herself se- 
curely seated on the throne of England before the. Re- 
formers received unerring indications. of the future 
that awaited them, in the imprisonment of their most 
distinguished members, Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, 
Hooper, &c. The revival of the former brutal laws 
against heretics soon followed, and in January, 1555, 
the work of persecution was formally begun by the 
oo: of a commission which sat in the church 
of St. Mary Overy. The fires of Smithfield were lighted 
on the 4th of February, when John Rogers, prebendary 
of St. Paul’s, met his fate with a courage and boldness 
which doubtless inspired many of those who were to 
follow with confidence and strength to imitate his ex- 
ample. Five days after, Bishop Hooper perished at 
Gloucester, and almost at the same time, from one end of 
the country to the other, might have been seen ascending 
toward the heavens the smoke of those cruel and un- 
natural sacrifices which men offered to the God of 
Love, and in the name of Him who came to declare 
“Peace on earth and good will towards men!” The 
greatest victims were still reserved. There appears to 
have been entertained from the first a hope of humi- 
liating Cranmer, and perhaps Ridley and Latimer, by 
inducing them to recant; and no efforts were spared 
to accomplish what was deemed so important to the 
glory of the Roman church and the degradation of 
its antagonist. In March of this year they were all re- 
moved from the Tower to Oxford, and about five weeks 
afterwards, viz. the 14th of April, they were brought 
from their prisons to St. Mary’s church, and there m- 
formed that they were to debate in public on the doc- 
trines of transubstantiation, the efficacy of the mass, 





&c.: if they succeeded in convincing their opponents, 
they were to be freed! No books were allowed them 
—no time for preparation—nor were they even allowed 
to support each other. Cranmer commenced the dis- 
cussion on the 16th,.and supported his opinions-with 
more courage than had been anticipated from his some- 
what yielding character ; but he was overpowered by 
the number and violence of the speakers, and could 
scarcely make himself heard amidst the hisses and 
hootings with which the Oxford scholars greeted the 
announcement of every offensive tenet, Ridley met 
with no better treatment on the following day, but his 
nerve, his ability, his determined adherence to one 
line of argument, and the great extent of his know- 
—— enabled him on the one hand to detect the 
slightest one eye on the part of his adversaries, 
and on the 


er, to bring upon them the whole spirit 
and force of the Scriptures in. support of his views, 
They were even constrained to acknowledge his subtle 
wit and extensive reading. But what availed it all 
with men who would not be-convinced? When pressed 


too closely, they raised a general uproar, all speaking 
to him ar a “T have but one tongue,” cried Rid- 





ley ; “ I cannot answer at once to you all.”. The glory 
of the Protestant cause in this three days’ contest is at- 
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tributed to Ridley. On the third day came Latimer’s 
turn. The poor old man (he was now at least eighty 
years old) was so weak and faint that he could scarcely 
stand. “Ha! good master,” said he to one of his 
judges, “I pray ye, be good to an old man. You may 

once as old as Iam; you may come to this age and 
this debility.” , ; 

Latimer, who was a man of humble birth and simple 
manners, addressed his audience in English, and was 
therefore better undertood than his companions, who 
had spoken in Latin. But such was the treatment he 
received—the divinity school in which these debates 
took place seemed more like a bear-garden than a 
meeting of religious men to discourse on religious 
topics—that poor Latimer complained, with a naiveté 
that makes us smile, even whilst the tears rush into 
the eyes, that in his time and day he had spoken before 
great kings, more than once, for two or three hours 
together, without interruption ; “but now,” says he, “if 
I may speak the truth, by your leaves, I cannot be 
suffered to declare my mind before you, no, not by the 
space of a quarter of an hour, without snatches, revil- 
ings, checks, rebukes, taunts, such as I have not felt 
the like in such an audience all my life long.” On 
the 28th they were all brought up once more to St. 
Mary’s church, and asked whether they would now 
turn or not; but they bade them read on in the name 
of God, for they were not so minded. They were then 
condemned. Nearly eighteen months elapsed before 
the execution of their sentence. Ridley and Latimer 
were first brought to the stake. The scene was a ditch 
on the north side of Oxford, now forming part of the 
town itself, and covered with houses, streets, &c. The 
church of St. Margaret stands almost immediately op- 

ite the place of execution. On quitting the prison, 

idley soon reached the spot, but Latimer, a reason 
of his great age, walked slow ; seeing this, Ridley went 
to meet him, and, kissing him on the cheek, said, “ Be 
of good heart, brother ; for God will either assuage the 
fury of the flames, or strengthen us to bear it.” Ac- 
cording to custom, a sermon was preached on the occa- 
sion; the preacher was Dr. Smith, who, either from 
fear or interest, had renounced popery in King Ed- 
ward’s time, and was now only the more glad to show 
his zeal in its favour. His text was, “ Though I give 
my body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth 
me nothing.” After the sermon, Ridley undressed, 
giving away, as he did so, his apparel, a new groat, 
some nutmegs and bits of ginger, a dial, and what 
other trifles he had about him to the bystanders, some 
of whom were made most happy by the gifts. Latimer, 
from helplessness, submitted fimeclf to the keeper to 
be stripped for the stake ; but when he stood up in his 
shroud, erect, fearless, by the side of the faggots, he 
seemed in the eyes of the beholders to be no longer the 
withered and decrepit old man, “ but as comely a father 
as one might behold.” Then it was that as they were 
chaining him to the stake,—Ridley being already fas- 
tened on the reverse side,—the feeble-bodied but great- 
hearted old man broke out with that glorious pro- 
phecy, “ Be of good comfort, Master Ridley, and play 
the man; we shall this day light such a candle, by 
God's grace, in England, as, I trust, shall never be put 
out.” Gunpowder was fastened to the bodies of both ; 
that which was attached to Latimer soon caught, and, 
of course, instantly killed him; Ridley was less for- 
tunate, and his calierings were as protracted as they 
were terrible. 

Cranmer lingered in prison five months longer, the 
court hoping that, now he was deprived of the sym- 
pathy and comfort of his former associates, he would 
grow more pliant. As an archbishop, also, it was 
necessary, according to the canonical law, to submit 
his case to the pope, by whom he was, with a grievous 
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mockery, cited to appear before him at Rome within 
eighty days,—Cranmer all the while closely imprisoned 
at Oxford! At the end of that period he was pro- 
nounced guilty, and sentence passed upon him. The hope 
of his enemies was now to be realised : Cranmer’s spirit 

uailed at the near approach of death ; he supplicated 

or mercy; entered into disputes, as if to show that he 
was still open to conviction, and even listened to those 
who spoke of safety through recantation. It was a 
critical moment. With a subtle and fiendish ingenuity 
they roused the natural love of life, which his captivity 
had somewhat dulled, into all its original force, or, from 
the force of contrast, into more than its original force ; 
they removed him from his loathsome prison to the plea- 
sant house and gardens of the Dean of Christchurch, 
where he fared delicately, played at bowls, &c., and was 
flattered by being told that the queen loved him, and 
wished earnestly for his conversion for that reason ; in 
short, every thing was done that could be done to 
smooth and make pleasant the downward path that he 
was evidently half determining to tread. His tempters 
triumphed —Cranmer resolved to live—he signed a 
recantation. Alas! he knew not the men he had to 
deal with! Whilst the monks and learned doctors of 
Oxford were in full jubilee at the prostration of one of 
the proudest columns of the Reformed church, orders 
were given for immediate execution! What must 
Cranmer have suffered now? He had fallen from his 
high estate, and his conscience whispered that he was 
but justly punished. On the 20th of March, the eve 
of his execution, he was asked to transcribe a recan- 
tation to be delivered by him at the stake, after the 
sermon on the following day, which was to be preached 
by Dr. Cole, at St. Mary’s. 

When the appointed time came, Cranmer, to the great 
astonishment of the audience generally, instead of read- 
ing his recantation, burst out into a full and explicit 
declaration of his faith in the principles of the new re- 
ligion, and added, “ Now I come to the great thing 
that troubles my conscience more than any other thing 
that I ever said or did in my life ;—that is, the setting 
abroad of writings contrary to the truth which I 
thought in my heart, and writ for fear of death, and to 
save my life if it might be; and that is, all such bills 
which J have written or signed with mine own hand 
since my degradation, wherein I have written many 
things untrue. And forasmuch as my hand offended 
in writing contrary to my heart, therefore my hand 
shall be first punished. For if I may come to the 
fire, it shall be first burned. And as for the pope, 
I refuse him, as Christ's enemy, and Antichrist, with 
all his false doctrine.” Here he was hastily dragged 
away, and prevented from further speaking. He was 
then conducted to the same ditch where Ridley and 
Latimer had perished, stripped and tied to the stake. 
He made no request for mercy, uttered no moan, but 
on the contrary, when the flames began to rise, thrust 
forwards his right hand wherewith he had signed the 
recantation, and kept it there while life remained. 

“When the fire raged more fiercely, his nn abided 
as immoveable as the stake whereto he was fastened, 
and, lifting up his eyes towards heaven, he exclaimed, 
‘ Lord, receive my spirit!’ and soon expired. 

“The Romish church of England, with all its ab- 
solute hopes, may almost be said to have perished 
in the flames that consumed Cranmer. The impression 
made by his martyrdom was immense, and as lasting 
as it was wide and deep. On the side of the Roman 
Catholics, the putting him to death was as gross an error 
in policy as it was atrocious and detestable as a crime. 

“Had the malignity of his enemies been directed 
rather against his reputation than his life,—had the 
reluctant apostate been permitted to survive his name, 
a prisoner in the Tower, it must have been a more 
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arduous task to defend the memory of Cranmer, but 
his fame was brightened in the fire that consumed 
him.”* 

It is tothe memory of these men, and of these events, 
that the Martyrs’ Memorial is raised ; and its architec- 
tural beauty may well gratify the admirers of both. 
Orginally it was intended to erect a small church ; but 
the idea was abandoned from the impossibility of find- 
ing a suitable site for such a building near the spot 
where the martyrs perished. Ultimately it was deter- 
mined to erect a monumental structure at the north ex- 
tremity of Mary Magdalen’s church, and to rebuild 
and enlarge an aisle of that church, fo be called the 
Martyrs’ aisle, and the architecture of which was to 
assimilate in style and expression with the monument. 
These arrangements are now in progress. The design 
of the monument was to be obtained by public compe- 
tition; seven artists in all sent in their works, from 
among which Messrs. Scott and Moffat’s was selected. 
The general idea of their structure is borrowed from 
the famous cross at Waltham, though with numerous 
alterations, and, it is said, improvements. The lower 
story is higher in proportion to its width than at Wal- 
iham,—it is more lofty (this is seventy, Waltham only 
fifty feet high),—greater strength and boldness is given 
to the mouldings in the basement,—more projections 
to the buttresses,—increased depths to the receding 
pannels. The iowest story, also, as being nearest to 
the eye, and therefore more open to examination, is to 
be more elaborately finished, and in the second story 
the niches which are to contain the statues of <he three 
martyrs are deeper and more open, whilst the triangu- 
lar blank arches between are diminished in proportion. 
Sir Francis Chantrey has promised his aid in the super- 
intending of the designs and execution of the statues. 
When the work is completed, we shall give an engrav- 


ing. 





OPOSSUM AND RACOON HUNTING. 
{From a Correspondent.} 


Among the smaller animals inhabiting the woods of 
America is that somewhat singular creature the opos- 
sum ;+ and although its skin is of little or no value, it 
is not only sought after by the more regular hunters, 
but the farmers in many instances find leisure to go in 
pursuit of the opossums, partly for the sake of their 
meat, which is dressed and brought to table, and partly 
in consideration of the depredations they are some- 
times guilty of, which are not confined to the hen- 
roost or the poultry-yard, but extend to the crops of 
Indian corn, of which they are very fond. The opos- 
sum is never found in the more northern sections of 
the United States, nor in any of the adjacent English 
colonies, and even in such of the middle states as may 
possess it, it seems to shun the mountain-ranges, where 
the cold during winter is commonly very severe. I have 
never myself seen it, or indeed heard of its being met 
with, in a wild state, east of the river Delaware; nor in 
the southern parts of Pennsylvania have opossums ever 
been found in any considerable numbers, though in the 
adjoining states of Maryland and Virginia, even among 
the old settlements, where groves of the original woods 
have been left standing, these singular animals, at the 
present time, are somewhat numerous. They never- 
theless appear rather particular in their haunts, con- 
fining themselves to certain ranges or districts, and 
live as it were in separate colonies. 

Several years ago I spent some time with an Irish 
family that had resided for many years a little to the 
south of the Maryland boundary-line, until several 

*¢ Pictorial England,’ vol. ii., p. 528. 

+ For a description of the opossum, see ‘Penny Mag.,’ vol. 
1i., No, 102, p. 431. 
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sons had grown up to manhood ; and among other cus- 
toms of the country with which they had become fami- 
liar was that of opossum-hunting, since most of the 
original woods (groves, as they are usually called, 
when detached portions of the forest are left when the 
rest of the land is cleared) were frequented by these 
animals, Being aware that I was something of a 
hunter myself, my young acquaintances, on learning 
that my experiences were not in the opossum line, at 
once proposed to initiate me; to which I readily gave 
my consent. During the day these creaturesare rarely 
seen upon the ground, and if the hunter then goes in 

ursuit of them, he must have a quick eye to the upper 

ranches of the tallest of the forest trees, for it is there 
that they are to be found, moving leisurely from limb 
to limb, or occasionally hanging by the tail and at- 
tempting to swing themselves to some distant branch 
they wish to reach, for, possessing heavy bodies, they 
are by no means able, like the squirrel, to leap from 
one tree to another where the branches do not inter- 
lock. But this was not the way in which my compa- 
nions, the young Irish-American farmers, commonly 
hunted them, for the mode they usually adopted, and 
which is the one most generally followed, was as fol- 
lows. But it ought first to be remarked, that this 
species of opossum-hunting depends as much for its 
success upon the dogs which are employed as it does 
upon the guns; and in this respect my young friends 
were better off than most of their neighbours, for they 
pen ed a couple of fine Scotch-terriers, bred to the 

usiness, as well as two other dogs of a mixed or 
mongrel breed, and these also had long been trained 
to hunting the opossums. 

It should be previously ascertained which of the 
forest trees appear to be the favourite haunts of these 
creatures—for the most part either chestnut, hickory, 
or beech trees,—and near the foot of such trees some 
of the hunters have to be stationed. Moonlight nights 
are the most favourable for these excursions, and it 
was upon one such that, about eleven o’clock, four of 
us set out in quest of our game. So late an hour is 
chosen in order that most of the opossums may have 
come down from their haunts in the trees for the pur- 
— of foraging in the fields or paying visits to the 
arm-yards ; but although they will sometimes destroy 


nny ~ they do not generally venture to a great dis- 


tance from the woods nor so close to the abode of man, 
since, when pursued, their short legs and bulky bodies 
are but ill adapted for rapid flight. ~ 

Myself and one of the young men, armed each with 
a gun, and attended by the two terriers, made our way 
toa part of a distant clump of woods, where, at the 
foot of some tall chestnut-trees, we and the terriers 
took our stations, while two more of the farmer’s sons, 
accompanied by the couple of mongrel curs, com- 
menced ranging the surrounding fields, for the purpose 
of driving back to the woods, rather than capturing, 
the opossums that might happen to be out, while my- 
self and my companions were expected to be able to 
give a good account of as many of them as made for 
the trees where we were stationed. We presently 
heard, by the barking of the dogs employed in ranging 
the enclosures, that they had got upon the scent of 
their game, and a few minutes more gave us employ- 
ment, for the scared opossums began to approach us 
in parties of two and three each, when the terriers 
were let loose upon them. Though these animals are 
but ill calculated for either offensive or defensive 
warfare, they are fat and bulky and tenacious of life, 
so that a contest between a stout one and one of our 
terriers would frequently last two or three minutes, 
which gave others that might be near at hand an oppor- 
tunity of escaping, except when seen by one of us and 
brought down by our guns, 
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The two terriers had been so well trained to their 
business, that neither of them ever left the post as- 
signed to it at the foot of some tree to assist the other 
in its various conflicts with the opossums, but would 
show by its whinings and restlessness how gladly it 
would have done so, had not its own sagacity, improved 
probably by education, convinced it of the impro- 
priety ; and when one of a party of opossums got pest 
these terriers, and scrambled up one of the trees, they 
no longer directed their attention towards that point, 
apparently comprehending how useless it would be to 
waste further attention upon one that had thus got 
beyond their reach ; but their watchfulness and anxiety 
to prevent a similar result seemed to be increased by 
every such occurrence. . 

Though a full-grown opossum is nearly the size of a 
badger, they have not the smallest chance for their 
lives when opposed to a middling-sized Scotch terrier, 
or indeed to almost any other species of the canine 
race ; and were they not prolific animals, and on the 
whole not considered as either very destructive or 
their carcasses of much value, there is but little doubt 
but the race would become extinct wherever the coun- 
try became settled. 

The racoon. is a far more common animal on the 
American continent than the opossum.* It, too, has 
its favourite haunts, for in some situatiOns these 
animals are pretty abundant, while in others, appa- 
rently as well adapted to their tastes and pursuits, they 
are very rarely to be met with. It therefore happens 
that one scarcely meets with a person residing in the 
country, whether in the United States or in the British 
North American colonies, except in the very coldest 

rts of them, that is not familiar with these animals— 
or they are found in greater or less numbers from the 
St. Lawrence to the Mississippi. The racoon, like the 
0 
of food, but it nevertheless requires persons that are 
strangers to racoon meat to divest themselves of cer- 
tain prejudices before they are brought to relish it 
much. Like those other animals, it resorts to climbing 
into the tall trees of the forest for protection, and like 
them also, it subsists partly upon animal and partly 
upon vegetable food, for it is occasionally caught 
among the poultry, and in the forest it preys upon 
such birds as come within its reach. But besides its 
agility as a climber, it is possessed of a degree of cun- 
ning which is scarcely surpassed by the wily fox; so 
that, among the feathered tribes and such small ani- 
mals as it sometimes chooses to make a meal of, it is a 
most dangerous and formidable neighbour, for when 
once its sharp fangs have seized their victim, there is 
but small chance of escaping. 

In the woods where racoons are pretty numerous, 
they are in the habit of frequenting ye trees 
pur bo than climbing the first that may happen to come 
in their way when they feel disposed to quit terra firma, 
and from the mark they inflict upon the bark with 
their sharp and scratching claws, the practised hunter 
has little difficulty in detecting their favourite haunts. 
But being naturally cautious and watchful, they are 
not easily discovered in their lofty retreats ; and many 
a time have I patiently watched at the foot of a racoon- 
tree for an hour or two, employing the stealth and 
subtilty of the cunning poacher, without the creature 
once venturing to expose any part of its body to my 
view ; evidently being as well aware of my intentions, 
and of my whereabouts, as I was of its presence in 
some part of the tree. In almost every case the racoon 
selects a tree that is more or less decayed, so that in 
case of necessity it can seek for safety in some hollow 


um and the bear, is frequently used as an article 


* Por the natural history of the racoon, see ‘Penny Mag,’ 
vol, vii., No. 371, p. 9. 
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recess, and when once alarmed so as to seek shelter in 
the cavity of some large limb or boll of the tree, they 
will sometimes remain for days before they venture 
from their hiding-place. When the tree is not very 
large, the American hunter often resorts to the ex- 
pedient of hewing it down with his axe; but in that 
case there should be two persons at the least, for 
although the hidden game should continue in its snug 
retreat until it feels the tree reeling from its perpen- 
dicular, not even allowing -the jarring blows of the 
heavy axe to alarm it so much as to induce it to leave 
its place of safety, the moment the tree commences 
falling the racoon becomes on the alert, and when it 
has nearly reached the ground the cunning creature 
springs from its hole and dashes through the woods, if 
not prevented by dogs or a rifle bullet. I have seen 
aracoon miscalculate its time for springing from the 
tree, and thus become stunned by the concussion ; and 
have also witnessed them felled to the earth by one of 
the descending branches while in the act of making a 
flying leap; but on the whole, the precision with 
which they calculate the proper moment of quitting 
the tree is very remarkable. 

The racoon, though by no means swift of foot, can 
bustle through the w at a respectable speed for a 
short distance ; but not possessing the speed of a dog 
when on smooth ground, it ventures as seldom as pos- 
sible far from its favourite haunts and places of se- 
curity ; so that as the forests disappear, these animals 
become scarcer, though seldom wholly extinct. But 
it is more for the value of the skin than the carcass 
that the racoon is hunted in most parts of America ; 
since, next to the beaver, it yields the best fur used by 
the hatter ; and the yalue of the skin, which depends 
upon the season in which the animal has been killed, 
as well as the size, ranges from one shilling and six- 
pence to four shillings of our money. Springes, as 
well as traps, are sometimes employed in the capture 
both of racoons and opossums, and with considerable 
success by those who understand the art of trapping. 

A neighbour of mine, an out-and-out American 
hunter, had a colony of tame racoons, some of which 
were as docile as rabbits. He kept them for several 
years, in the hope of increasing his colony so much as 
to make the skins of the old ones annually to be killed 
off pay the expenses of keeping the rest, in which case 
the carcasses would have been clear profit. They were 
by no means so prolific, however, as he had expected, 
for they did not rear half the number of young that 
they probably would have reared ina wild state. They 
were fond of Indian corn, sweet potatoes, and bect- 
root, particularly when boiled ; and it was difficult to 
say whether they recefved more enjoyment from de- 
vouring a carrier pigeon, or feasting upon a few 
spoonfuls of molasses. But if the molasses was 
mixed with a little of the common whiskey of the 
country, they become so ravenous over it, that serious 

uarrels would ensue; and such was their partiality 
or anything sweet mixed with a portion of ardent 
spirit, that after once tasting the mixture, they could 
not be prevailed upon, except by force, to leave a 
'morsel of it unconsumed. In this way he would 
| sometimes tempt them to get intoxicated; and al- 
| though their behaviour was amusing enough while 
| under the influence of the inebriating mixture, partly 
| from their quarrels with each other, and the unfavour- 
able effect produced upon the health of these animals, 
for after being intoxicated they would refuse their 
ordinary food for some days, two or three of them 
| died, so that he abstained from trying any more “such 
curious experiments” as he denominated the making 
the racoons drunk. 














